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resembles that of the Bolsheviki, as will be seen on pages 241-242 
of Dr. Brissenden's book, where Lenin is quoted as declaring 
that "the American De Leon first formulated the idea of a soviet 
government, which grew up in Russia on his, De Leon's idea." 
As Dr. Brissenden shows, De Leon was for long one of the most 
prominent leaders of the I. W. W., and the root-idea of that 
organization, as of the Bolsheviki, is that the people must be 
represented for the purposes of government and administration 
on the basis of the industries they follow, and not on the basis 
of geographical areas, as in our present political systems. 

In the present volume the author, who is a special agent of the 
United States Department of Labor, gives us a very complete 
and painstaking study of the circumstances which led to the 
riseof the I. W. W., nor does he neglect their forerunners in 
the field. He then proceeds to set forth their structural organ- 
ization, their methods of propaganda, and finally their internal 
dissensions and their schism. As a previous reviewer in the 
Nation has pointed out, a fine feature of the book is the judicial 
fairness of the writer and his high sense of the responsibilities of 
scholarship. "It is as if some one should write a book on Bolshe- 
vism which both Kolchak and Lenin endorsed as a fair and truth- 
ful statement of the essential facts." 

A valuable feature of the book is an appendix containing parts 
of the rival I. W. W. constitutions; membership statistics; selec- 
tions from the I. W. W. Song Book; and copies of state statutes 
against "criminal syndicalism," such as is preached, or is 
supposed to be preached, by I. W. W. agitators. There are an 
excellent bibliography of 41 pages and a good index. 

S. L. Ware. 



Poetry and Dreams. By F. C. Prescott. Boston : The Four Seas Com- 
pany. 1919. Pp. 72. 

"Poetry, as Shelley believed, 'acts in a divine and unappre- 
hended manner, beyond and above consciousness.' . . . There is 
some resemblance and unexplained relation between poetry and 
dreams. The poet and the dreamer are somehow alike in their 
faculty of vision (p. 1 ). . . . The poet, the prophet and the priest 
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are one, because the best of religion is prophecy and poetry of 
the highest kind. The true priest sees truth by subjecting the 
show of things to the desires of the mind — to our highest 
desires and aspirations. The true priest . . . like the poet, also 
ministers to the peace and comfort of mankind (p. 21) ... . 
Poetry, then, like dreams, affords expression and imagined grati- 
fication to our desires. If our desires are actually gratified, our 
poetry, like our dreams, becomes prophetic. The explanation 
is in both cases the same" (p. 22) — [the author here summarises 
Freud's psychology of dreams]. 

Such are the best points made in this genial and suggestive 
little monograph. The author's treatment would have been 
greatly clarified and enriched had he drawn a distinction between 
the two kinds of "unconscious mental activity", the subconscious 
and the supraconscious or superconscious. A study of what we fa- 
miliarly call day-dreams reveals some of both elements; for both 
dreams and poetry deal with "wish-fulfilment" and the "overcom- 
ing of repression", but dreams have to do with animal desires pri- 
marily, and true poetry rather with the higher aspirations. Thus 
(cf. p. 51), if dreams have to do with the "preservation of life", 
poetry looks toward some sort of ideal immortality; if dreams 
deal with all sorts of transformations of the instinct for the 
"propagation of the species", poetry concerns itself with love; 
and if dreams (a point which Mr. Prescott does not make) are 
interested in physical spontaneity and relaxation, poetry tries to 
portray our aspirations toward freedom. T. P. Bailey. 



A History of the New Thought Movement. By Horatio W. Dresser, 
author of The Power of Silence, etc. New York : Thomas W. Crowell 
and Company. 1919. Pp. ii, 352. 

Although this sweet-spirited and useful book contains some 
pages of padding in the form of names, places, and the like, disci- 
ples of the New Thought will be interested in even this 'connec- 
tive tissue', and the general reader will admit that a 'history' 
must contain a certain amount of ossified remains. 

Doctor Dresser's calm discussion of the relation of Quinby to 
Mrs. Eddy, his laudable effort to show the catholicity of "new" 



